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In these examples a man shall learn wha^ it is to know, and
what it is to be Ignorant; what ought to be the end and
design of study; what valour, temperance, and justice are;
what difference there is between ambition and avarice, bond-
age and freedom, license and liberty ; by what token a man
may knew true and solid content; to what extent one ma}'
fear and apprehend death; pain, or disgrace, 'Et quo quemque
modo fugiasque ferasque laborcm. (And how one may avoid,
or endure each hardship.)' He shall also learn what secret
springs move us, and the reason of our various irresolutions;
for, I think, the first doctrines with which one seasons his
understanding ought to be those that rule his manners and
direct his sense; that teach him to know himself, how to live
and how to die well. Among the liberal studies let us begin
with those which make us free ; not that they do not all serve
in some measure to the instruction and use of life, as do all
other things, but let us make choice of those which directly
and professedly serve to that end. If we were once able to
restrain the offices of human life within their just and natural
limits, we should find that most of the subjects now taught
are of no great use to us; and even in those that are useful
there are many points it would be better to leave alone, and,
following Socrates' direction, limit our studies to those of real
utility."
Studies are not condemned, but they are subordinated.
They become but means, partial and insufficient at best, to an
end which lies wholly beyond and without them. The end is
found in character, the practical, successful, efficient, useful
and happy life of action. In this sense the ideal is a moral,
not an intellectual one ; but it is moral in a matter of fact, utili-
tarian sense. Herein the Renaissance conception of education
is exalted ; but the Renaissance means to that end is rejected,
just as in the narrow humanistic education the means was
accepted but the end unappreciated and neglected. But as
the one exaggerated the means, so the other drew the concep-
tion of character out of proportion. It was drawn rather to
the scale of the individual; the worth, the success, the prac-
ticability of this training and of this life tended to be an ind: